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« You three (CANNING, LiverPoot and 
“ Hus«isson, with whom, as I was relating, 
«« | had dined in the year 1800) have had every 
« advantage that it was possible for a combi- 
“ nation of circumstances the most fortunate 
“to give you. Riches a thousand times be- 
“ yond your wants: patronage and power to 
“ surfeit you; hundreds of even clever men 
“ always ready to crawl at your feet; syco- 
“ phants, verbal and literary, stifling you with 
“their praises; and an Attorney General 
“ watching likea lynx to punish whomso- 


. “ ever should dare to traduce you ; or even to 
- ‘utter with regard to you unpalatable truths. 


“ How different bas been the course which I 
“ have had to run! . It needs no description : 
“ itis written in the heart of every. just man 
“in England. And, Sir, (addressing myself 
“to CANNING) here we are now. Here we 
‘are still. We are the same four men; and 
** our destiny has not yet done with us! ”’ 


Letter to CANNING, Register, 22 Feb. 1823. 





TO 


WILLIAM HUSKISSON, 
ON HIS EJECTION FROM OFFICE. 


Kensington, 4th J 1828. 
Huskisson, Fiat 


Berone I proceed to the subject of this 
letter, let me point out to you the motto. 

Our destiny” had not done with us: it 
has now done with the saucy Cannino, 
who laughed at Ocpen’s rupture; 
has pretty nearly done-with the Stern- 
path-of-duty-man ; but you and I yet re- 
main with whole bodies and sound heads. 
- I would not change places with 
either of the other two must be manifest 
peed; and if old figure-mad Docror 
eon “ two hundred millions of earths 
.* id gold,” which would, he said, 
- © been the produce of a penny, put 
pres Reset interest at the birth of 
terenn ‘iour, and continued at that. in- 


gold could be tendered me, I would not 
change places with you NOW. 

Let me remind. you, too, of my pre- 
diction, just afier the delivery of your 
fvolish and insolent speech at Liverpool ; 
namely, that the Duke would take an 
early opportunity of shoving you out 
‘with as little ceremony as he would 
one of his door-keepers or porters.” If 
you had never committed any other of- 
fence in my eyes, that which you com- 
mitted, when last at Liverpool, would 
have been more than enough to make me 
rejoice at your present unspeakable hu- 
miliation, which surpasses that of any 
man that I ever knew, or heard of. 
Surrounded by the wretches called mer- 
chants, of that vile town; backed by the 
viler wretches who write the newspapers 
there, you had the insolence to revive 
the false and infamous charges against 
the public-spirited Reformers ; and you 
had the base audacity to justify all the 
deeds committed against them in 1817, 
1818, and 1819. Talk of “ military 
Ministers,” indeed! What can they do 
more than was done in those years ? 

My prediction is fulfilled 
“shoved out,” and that, too, sorely 
against your will, and in spite of a series 
of efforts to remain, the meanest that 
ever was witnessed in man, as is proved 
by confessions made, and by documents 
produced, by yourself. To these con- 
fessions and these documents I now 
come; and, that all my readers may 
have the history of your fall to refer to 
when occasion shall require, I will here 
insert your expianatory speech, as re- 
porthed by your potato-headed eulogists, 
as having been made in the House of 
Commons, on the 2d of ny 1828, a 

ear most important in the his of 
this Fe sl ag and amnion 
and Jew and jobbing country. 

The s h was, it seems, delivered 


Retford Franchise, which, as it was the 
ground of your saucy affected resigna- 
tion, I shall here explain. .This borongh 





until’ 1786 ; if even this much of | had been:convicted of corruption ; and 


: you are: 


‘in a debate on the subject of. the East 
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it was proposed by some, to take away | hen’s nest on a dog whose mouth is blis- 


the right ot voting from the borough, and 
to give it to Birmingham, or some other 
populous place; but, at the same time, | 
to confine the right of voting there “4 
the lords of the loom or of the anvil. 
(thers wished to cause the whole of the 


Hundred, in which East-Retford lies, to | 


be let into the right of voting, and not to 
transfer the right altogether. The Mi- 
nistry generally were for the latter; you 
were for the former, and you spoke and 
voted on that side. As to the merits of 
the case, there is nota single man of 
sense and of disinterestedness in the 
whole country, who cared, or who cares, 
a straw whether the bundred or the town 
prevail in this case. We have seen 
what the country has gained by trans- 
ferring the right ofGrampound to York- 
shire! ‘This is not the reform that we 
want. The “ working of events” will 
give us ail that we do want; and, in the 
meanwhile, we look with the most pro- 
found contempt on the efforts of all those 
who would persuade us, that any thing 
short of it will do us any good. So that 
the pretext was the very worst that you 
could have chosen: it was founded on a 
matter about which none but half idiots 
thought it worth while to waste a moment 
even in mere gossip. 

However, a debate on this uninterest- 
ing subject gave rise to your speech, 
which I am now about to insert, as 1 
find it promulgated by your ncw-melan- 
choly friend Docror Biackx, who cer- 
tainly had his eye upon some of our 
money that passes through the channel 
of those Cotontes, of which you had 
command. You will find no amusement 
in reading this speech, and no satisfac- 
tion in seeing it in print. The sight of 
it will be to you like that of a love-letter, 
written by a man previous to marriage, 
and shown to him by his fond spouse 
after she has had a good seaming by the 
smali-pox. You will turn your eyes 
from itas a cat does from a pigeon that 
is tossed down to her after she has been 


flogged half to death for spoliations com- | 


mitied on the dove-cote. The sight of 





tered by a shell full of fire that he has 


| been compelled to retain in his jaws. 


A rook with a broken wing never loathed 
the sight of a pea-field more than you 
will loathe the sight of this speech of 
humiliation absolutely without a parallel. 
Far different will be its effects on my 
readers, who will, with me, see it with 
delight, and will be glad that I have 
adopted meang to prevent it from sinking 
out of sight, as it speedily would do, if 
confined to the despicable broad sheet. 
To these readers the subject before 
“ the House” is of no consequence : all 
that they will want to see and to preserve 
are the speech and the letters ; and here 
they are, with the exception of the first 
part of the speech which relates solely 
to the trifling affair of the East Retiord 
franchise. After that you come to state 
the manner and time of writing your first 
letter to the Duke; and you proceed in 
the following manner. When I have 
inserted the speech and documents, | 
shall make such remarks upon them as 
appear to me proper, observing, how- 
ever, before-hand, that i take the speech 
as a mere publication, which I find in 
the newspapers. 


Such being the result of the discussion, and 
the condition in which 1 was placed with re- 
ference to my Colleagues, Honourable Mew- 
bers will conceive the painfal difficulty of m) 
situation, Many might know that I was not 
in strong health, and that that health had been 
impaired by being from 15 to 16 hours a day 
engaged in constant attendance either 1 
Downing-street, or in this House. 1 was cer- 
tainly much fatigued, and on going home 
did that which now, and the next moruing, 
wished I had postponed. 1 will not dissewble 
that although I might not upon reflection have 
written, yet as a matter of duty and delicacy 
to the Nuble Duke at the head of his Majesty * 
Government—as a point of honour and cour 
tesy between gentlemen—1 should have _— 
the earliest opportunity of stating to him, t04 
under whatever circumstances, and however 
painful it might be to my own feelings = 
given my vote, yet, if it were thought neces 
sary, and if the occasion were held ee e 
adequate importance, | was ready to sy - 
rice of that vote. [Hear, hear !] Under he 
impressions, and to such a purpert, haope 
the letter which I am desirous of readi0s “ 
the House. And here I may be allowed te ¥" 
that I am in considerable difficulty yar 
proceed : how to avoid it has occupied ™ 


| of my thoughts in the course of the morai”s: 
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On the one hand, if I state the substance and 
import of the correspondence which has taken 
place, Lam sensible that I may ont pops 
thing important, and may expose myse to the | 
suspicion that | have not given a faithful and 
exact representation; on the other hand, I 
<now bow irksome, and how little acceptable 
ty the House will be a full detail of the corres- 
pondence. [t ries of read, read '] l know that 
vp similar occasions, letters of ihe kind have 
been read, aud L shall, with the permission of 
the House, follow the example. [Cheers.] | ! 
havealready stated the circumstances in w hich, 
| was placed, and the manner in which my 
personal feelings were concerned; and I will 
only add, that in writing, I thougbt atthe time 
| was discharging a duty imposed upon me by 
a point of honour ; and if, from over-sensitive 
feelings of punctilio in such affairs, I acted 
without due consideration, | have certainly 
sufficient reason to lament my precipitation. 
| am free to admit, that if the letter I am 
about to read had been postponed until the 
next morning, it would have expressed more 
clearly and explicitly, and perhaps somewhat 
more courteously, what it was intended to 
eonvey. It was marked “ private and confi- 
dential,” and was dated at two o’clock on the 
morning of Tuesday, May 20, and was in the 
following terms :— 
‘* Downing-street, Tuesday Morning, 
“*2a.m. May 20. 
‘““My Dear Duke—After the vote which, ; 
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Member of the Government cannot, and is not 
at liberty under the circumstances 1 have 
mentioned, and when he could not have im- 
mediate personal intercourse with the head of 
the Administration, to write such a letter, so 
marked, as a substitute for verbal intercourse, 


lin which he does not deliberate upon every 


word he utters, it is quite impossible that that 
which has just happened should not happen al- 
most every Session. [Much cheering.}] Here I 
may be permitted to say, that in the course of 
a long political life it has once before hap- 
pened to me to be placed in a similar situa- 
tion : it was in the month of May, 1822, when 
Lord Londonderry led the Ministry in this 
House, and when he moved a Resolutiovu, a 
copy of which { hold in my hand: he was 
himself, be it observed, the author of the 
measure, and it was in the following terms :— 


** That his Majesty be enabled to direct Ex- 
** chequer Bills to an amount not. exceeding 
** one million, to be issued to Commissioners 
** in Great Britain, to be by them advanced 
‘* under certain regulations and restrictions, 
‘* whenever the average price of wheat shall 
** be under 60s. per quarter, upon such corn, 
** the growth of the United Kingdom, as shail 
‘* be deposited in fit and proper warehouses.” 


Upon that occasion, from circumstances 
which I need not now detail, but connected 
with the share I had inthe Corn question, and, 
with the support I received from the Noble 
Lord on the Report of the Committee of the 


“in regard to my own consistency and per ~| preceding year, I did oppose my Noble Friend, 
t*& «© . “ae , . ‘ 
sonal character, 1 have found myself, from | who proposed the Resolution as a measure of 
sé 2 y . > ° 

the course of this evening’s debate, com-| Government ; and the sense of the House was 


* pelled to give on the East Retford question, | 
‘lowe to yon as the head of the Administra- | 
“tion, and to Mr. Peel as the leader of - 
* House of Commons, to lose no time in af- 
* fording you an opportunity of placing my | 
* office in other hands, as the only means in | 
‘* my power of preventing the injury to the 
‘“ Kug’s service which may ensue from the) 
“appearance of disunion in his Majesty’s 
“ councils, however unfounded in reality, or 
“ however unimportant in itself the question 
“which has given rise to that appearance.— 
. Regretting the necessity of troubling you 
* With the communication, 

“* Believe me, my dear Duke, 
** ever truly yours, 

*““W. HUSKISSON.” | 
his letter I marked, as I befure said— pri- | 
rate and confidential,” and 1 took the precau- 
nes of putting it in a cover, of sealing that ‘ 
sever, aod of marking the outside of that 
wank we same way, aad with the same 
acai thew sent it so marked and sealed 
will " "inet-box to Apsley-House. Hence it 
tea. - ideut tnat | took ull possible precau- 
oy u ean I considered the letter due both 
triton } and to the Noble Duke. It was 
conn? hema and under the influence of 
mee bound i} but it seemed to me that I 
cation, A it honour to make the communi- 

ad here 1 really must say, that if a 





(Sigued) 


| what passed between us. 








so strongly against it that it was abandoned. 
On that occasion I went next morning to the 
Earl of Liverpool, and I did then what I have 
done upon the present occasion; but, let me 
add, without a similar result [loud and con- 
tinued cheering]. I thought 1 was bound in 
honour to take that course then, and J for the 
same reason took it now. The letter having 
been sent at about one o’clock in the mornin 

on Tuesday, about ove o'clock in the day my 
Noble Frieud the Secretary of State for Foreigu 
Affairs (Earl Dudley) called upon me at the 
Colouial Office upon matters of business con- 
nected with the department; and here it is 
necessary to call the attention of the House to 
After transacting 
business with my Noble Friend for the best 
part of an hour, something occurred which 
led me incideutally to notice what had taken 
place the night before, and I am pretty sure I 
recojlect the very words I used. ** Last night 
(I said) I was guilty of an act of a litfle insub- 
ordination, and however trivial the matter, it 


became me as a point of honour to offer tore- , 


sign.”” My Nobile Friend was still with me 
when I received a letter from the Noble Duke, 
in reply to mine, aud which I beg leave now 
to read. 
“« London, May 20, 1828. 
‘¢ My pear Huskisson.—Your letter of two. 
“¢ this morsiing, which I received at ten, has 
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«« surprised mé much, and has given me great 
** concern, I have considered it my duty to 
‘* lay it before the King. 
‘* Ever yours, most sincerely, 
(Signed) ** WELLINGTON. 
«¢ The Right Hon, W. Huskisson.” 


Immediately after perusing this letter I put it 
into the hands of my Noble Friend, who ob- 
served, as well as I remember, ** The Duke 
of Wellington Aas entire/y mistaken your mean- 
me. IL will go over to him and settle the mat- 
ter atonce” [hear, hear!}. Accordingly my 
Noble Friend proceeded immediately, and saw 
his Grace; but on coming back he said, * I 
have not met with the success I anticipated : 
the Noble Duke says that it is no mistake— 
that it can be no mistake, and that it shall be 
no mistake” [continued cheers and laughter}. 
I give these words as those employed by my 
Noble Friend, who added, that he had bot 
thought that the Noble Duke was fully aware 
of what bad passed in the House of Commons 
last night. There should have been some 
communication between us before such a step 
as this was taken. [should at least have been 
asked whether this letter, which I had marked 
** private and confidential,’’ was intended to 
be laid before the King, or some explanation 
of some sort should have been required from 
me. It must be admitted, I think, even by 
those who treat this as a matter of uo diffi- 
culty, that it might, by possibility, have oc 

curred, that the letter did not bear the con- 
struction which the Noble Duke ascribed to it. 
With this impression on my miud, being told 
what | have stated by my Noble Friend, the 
Foreign Secretary, and having heard the same 
from my Noble Friend, the Secretary at War, 
I said, ** If, as I am now told, the Duke of 
Wellington is not apprised of my reasons fur 
the course which | felt compelled to take in 
consequence of the vote ] gave on the East- 
Retford question ; and as he has called for no 
explanation—as there has been no communi- 
cation whatever between us—as he has only 
referred to my letter, which he has miscon- 
strued, without asking for any explanation— 
will you go to him, and tell him the true state 
of the case?" My Noble Friend (the Earl of 
Dudley) accordingly waited on the Noble 
Duke, and stated to him all that had passed, 
aud explained how I understood what had 
bappened. My Noble Friend, on his retnrn 
tv me, informed me that the Noble Duke per- 
sisted in viewing my letter as a_ positive and 
absolute resignation. | thought it necessary, 
therefore, as soon as | heard this, to write 
again tu the Noble Duke. I lost no time, be- 
cause it was within four hours alter receiving 
my letter that the Noble Duke had, without 
any hesitation on his part, or any communi- 
cation with me, carried it to the King, and 
laid it before his Majesty, as containing my 
resignation. As soon, therefore, as my Noble 
Friend had related his interview, I wrote a 
letter to the Duke of Wellington to this 
effect :— 








| “My peaR Duke,—Having understy 
“ce 











“* Downing-street, May 20, 1828 

** half-past 6 p.m. : 
od 
from Lord Dudley and Lord Palmerston 
that you had laid my letter of Jast night 
** before the King under a different jypres. 
sion from that which it was inteaded to 
** convey, I feel it due both to you and to 
myself to say, that my object in writing 
that letter was, not to express any in- 
tentions of my own, but to relieve you from 
any delicacy which you might feel towards 
me, tf you should think that the interests of 
his Majesty would be prejudiced by my re- 
maining in office,- after giving a vote, in 
respect to which, from the turn which the 
latter part of the dehate had taken, a sense 
of personal honour left me no alternative. 

** Believe me, my dear Duke, 
** Yours, very sincerely, 


** W. HUSKISSON.” 


The same night the Noble Duke wrote me 
an answer, which I will now read; but | did 
not receive it till tse next morning. 


“* London, May 20, 1822. 
‘“My pear Huskisson,—I have receivéd 
** your letter of this evening. 1! certainly did 
** not understand your letter of two o'clock 
*‘ this morning, as offering any option; wot 
** do | understand the one of this evening as 


~- 7a ee & 
a - - . ca ”“ 


- 
on 


(Signed) 


| ‘* leaving me any, excepting that of submit- 


*“ ting myself and his Majesty’s Government 
** to the necessity of soliciting you to remaim 
‘‘in your office, or of incurring the loss of 
‘* your valuable assistance to his Majesty's 
‘* Service. However sensible | may be of this 
‘Joss, | am convinced that, in these times, 
‘* any loss is better than that of character, 
‘“* which is the foundation of public confidence 
** In this view of the case, I have put out of it 
** altogether every consideration of the discre 
“€ dit resulting from the sceve of last pig't; 
of the extent of which you could not but 
‘* have been sensible, wheu you thought pre 
“* per, as a remedy for it, to send me the uiter 
“ of * placing your office io other hands. 
** Ever, my dear Huskisson, 
“ Yours, most sincerely, 


(Signed) « WELLINGTON.” 
“ The Right Hon. W. Huskisson.” 


On receiving this letter, I will in candour 
avow, that, taking it as an auswer to the letter 
I had sent, and seeing that at this time there 
could be no possibility of misunderstandins 
what I orizinally intended, | did think, - 
must still say, that this was altogether oh : J 
harsh proceeding. ou the part of the } : 2 
Duke [cheers]. His first understancdlug is, “ 
my letter left him no option ; bis pext version 
that I attempted to do an act utterly unwe " 
of avy man who ever had the houvour of & — 
in his Majesty’s councils. If I had atvemp" 
to place the Noble Duke or my other ah 
leagues in a situation in which they a 
have come to me and solicited me & a 
in office, at the loss of their public charac 
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ask how it is possible that the reasoning of 
this letter can apply to me {cheers}? lL per- 
‘ectly understand, that, if I had said to my 
colleagues in the Cabinet, or to the Noble 
Duke, “I have sustained a grievance, and 
inless you redress it, I will resign ;"" 

re ae there would have been some little 


appearance of reason in my treatment. I un- 


ai 
yn any important subject, and I had said to 
them, ** Unless you come over to my opinions, 
| will resign ;” if I had called on them to 
make such a concession as this, the reasoning 
of this letter might have been just. What | 
said was, “* 1 have done that at which you 
“ may justly take offence, in voting as 1 did 
“on the second reading of the East Retford 
‘ Bill; and I am ready to pay the price of my 
“conduct with the utmost satisfaction.”” If 
| had been told in reply, ‘* What you have 
‘ done was wrong ; but it was not-very great, 
‘and by no means sufficient to lead to such 
© consequences as those to which you allude,” 
| could have understood the drift of this argu- 
meot. But | certainly must say, that it was 
painful to me to receive, from an individual 
fur whom I had such great personal respect, 
aud with whom L had acted confidentially in 
the King’s service, more than an insinuation 
that | was playing a part fur which, indeed, I 
sould have been worthy to have been cen- 
sured in the strongest manner, and even ex- 
pelled indignantly from the councils of my 
colleagues [cheers.]. Though I considered 
myselt injured by the Noble Duke’s reply, 
which | have just read, yet, | trust the House 
will see in my answer that I avoided the ma- 
uvlestation of any tone or temper which would 
have been improper on my part towards him, 
My auswer was of this nature :— 


“* Colonial-Office, May 21, 1828. 
“ My peak Duke—In justice to myself, 1 
;, Mlmot acquiesce for a moment in the con- 
_, Muction which vour letter of last night puts 
_, [pow my conduct. You cannot refuse to 
“me the right of knowing the motives of my 
= tee actions, and I sulemnly declare that, in 
a a my letters, 1 was actuated by one and 
2 = same feeling, It was simply this :— 
“ to a not iur me, but for you, as the 
veer -- the Government, to decide how far 
« from ee bara it expedient to remove me 
Beep us Majesty's service. 1 felt that I had 
« ternative, consistently with personal 
« Pampl a difficulty not of my own seek- 
“the ; Preece | but to give that vote ; that 
‘ serena iu itself was one of minor im- 
“ ieseien » that the disunion was more in 
“that 1 e- than in reality; but I also felt 
«ae possibly, you might take a different 


a 


and if 
erievance, real or imaginary, had been | ** could not suppose me guilty of the arrogance 





| 


derstand, too, that if | had entertained opinions | ** * necessity of soliciting me to remaiu in my 


ié 


dering from the majority of my colleagues | “ 
“that 1 could be capable of placing you in 





V lew ; * 
" eagle tas'e and that, in case you should, 1 
ee * + had doue on a similar occasion | 


“ ir Lord Liverpuul) 
7 Ndbvwrwn arising out of personal consi- 
“ eho ee dls me, in deciding upon a step 


| 
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** to resorton the occasion. It was under this 
‘* impression aloue that | wrote to you imme- 
‘< diately upon my return from the House of 
“Commons. If you had not misconceived 
“that impression, as wellas the purport of 
‘* my second letter, 1 am persuaded that you 


~ 


‘€ of expecting ‘ that you and his Majesty's 
« ¢Government should submit yourselves to the 


‘office,’ or do me the injustice of believing 


‘ 


. 


the alternative of choosing between the con- 
** tinuance of my services (such as they are) 
‘* and the loss to your Administration of one 
** particle of character, which, I agree with 
** you, is the foundation of public confidence. 
‘‘ If, understanding my communication as I 
‘* intended it to be understood, you had, in 
‘* any way, intimated to me, either that the 
‘** occurrence, however unfortunate, was not 
*< one of sufficient moment to render it neces- 
‘* sary for you, on public grounds, to act in 
‘(the manner in which I had assumed that 
** you possibly might think it necessary, or 
** that you were under that necessity, in either 
*€ case there would have been an end of the 
‘‘ matter. Inthe first supposition, I should 
‘* have felt that I had done what, in honour 
‘© and fairness towards you, | was bound to 
“do; but it never could have entered my 
*¢ imagination that I had claimed or received 
“any sacrifice whatever from you, or any 
*¢ member of his Majesty’s Government. On 
** the other hand, nothing can be further from 
‘my intention than to express an opinion 
“¢ that the occasion was not one in which you 
‘« might fairly cousider it your duty to advise 
his Majesty to withdraw from me the seals 
‘“’of office, on the ground of this vote. I do 
*¢ not, therefore, complain; but I cannot 
« allow that my removal shall be placed on 
“< any other ground, I cannot allow that it 
‘< was my own act: still less can | admit, that 
‘¢ when | had no other intention than to re- 
‘¢ lieve the question on which you had to de- 
‘* cide from any personal embarrassment, this 
‘* step, on my part, should be ascribed to feel- 
‘¢ ings the very reverse of those by whichalone 
‘© ] was actuated, either towards you or his 
‘6 Majesty's Government. 

‘* Believe me to be, my dear Duke, 

** Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) ‘* W. HUSKISSON.” 


From this letter, the House will see what 
were the spirit aod feeling in which 1 acted 
[cheers]... Having read a part of this corres- 
pondence, | must, in order to render it intel- 
ligible, read the whole. The communication 
I received from the Noble Duke in answer to 
my letter, is in the following words :— 


‘* London, May 21, 1828, 
‘© My pear Huskissun—In consequence 
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al 
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~ 


on 
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to relieve you from | “ of your last letter, I feel it to be necessary 


“ty recal to your recollection the circum- 
“ stances under which I received your letter 


hich you might find it your public duty ‘* of Tuesday morning. It is addressed to me 
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** at two o'clock in the morning, immediately 
** after a debate and division in the House of 
** Commons. It informs me that you lose no 
“time in allordg me an opportunity of 
** placing your office in other bands, as the 
‘** only means in yeur power of preventing an 
* injury to the King’s service, which you des- 
**erbe.”” Now this, | must say, is nota very 
accurate description of my letter [loud 
cheers]. The Noble Duke goes on to say: 
** It concludes by ‘ regretiing the necessity 
§* for troubling me with this communication,’ 
* CouMl consider this in avy other light than 
** as a formal tender of the resignation of your 
** office, or that I had any alternative but 
** either to solicit you to remain in office con- 
** trary to your sense of duty, orto submit your 
€ letter to the King? If you bad cailed on 
*‘ me the next morning after your vote, and 
** had explained to me in conversation what 
** had passed in the House of Commous.”’ 


Surely this was all the Nohle Duke wanted ; 
he might easily-bave seut for me [cheers]. 1 
cannot see, | own, the great difference which 
wonld have resulted from the substitution of a 
conversation for a relation of what passed, in 
a confidential letter [cheers]. The Noble 
uke proceeds : 


** If you had called on me the next morning 
after your vole, and had explained to me in 
couversation what had passed in the House 
of Commons, the character of the communi- 
cauou would have beeu quite different; and 
** | might have felt myseif at liberty to dis- 
** cuss the whole subject with you, and freely 
** to give an opiviod upon any point Counect- 
*‘ed with it. But I must still think thatifl 
** had not considered a letter, couched in the 
terms in which that letter is couched, and 
received under the circumstances under 
which | received it, as a teuder of resigua- 
tiov, aud bad not laid it before the King, | 
should have exposed the King’s Govern- 
ment and myself to very painful miscon- 
structions. My answer to your letter will 
have informed you that it surprised me 
much, and that it gave me great concern, 
** ] must consider, therefore, the resiguation 
** of your office as your own act, and not as 
** mine, 


ae 


ad 


** Ever your's most sincerely, 
(Signed) * WELLINGTON. 
“ The Right Hon. W. Huskisson.” 


The Noble Duke talks of the “* very pain- 
ful miscoustruction” to which he must have 
heen exposed if he had not laid my letter be- 
fore the King. How this ‘ misconstruction” 
could arise I know not, It could nov arise 
from me, fam sure. In conclusion, to mark 
more emphatically his sense of my conduct, 
he tells me that 1 must cousider my resigna- 
ion as “‘ your own act, and not as mine.” | 
really do net know what part of my commu- 
nication with the Noble Duke jusiities him in 
saying that my remaining iu office was con- 
wary to wy seuse of duty, If 1 had ever felt 
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so, | should not have waited for the \,J) 
_ Duke to call for my resiguation [cheers). The 
House will perceive, from what | have jitst 
| read, that, after all the explanations that had 
been given—after all the statements that hay 
_been made by my Noble Friend the Poreivy 
| Secretary, and in my letters to the Noble 
Duke, he recals his own miscoustruction of 
my first letter; he will not suffer me to escape 
from it, and insists that my resignation was 
my own act. When I received this letter, 
which was ¢arly on Thursday morning, the 
22d of May, | considered—from the words 
with which it concluded, stating my resigva- 
tion as my own act, and therefore formal and 
complete—that the whole proceeding was then 
at an end. My Right Honourable Friend 
(Mr. Peel), the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, knows that that was my view. | 
only waited to resign the seals for une reason. 
1 certainly bad on my mind one grave object 
of solicitude, and } will tell the House what it 
was. As soon as I knew from the comniui- 
cation of my two Noble Friends, that my first 
letter was considered as an absolute aud {yr- 
mal resignation, and that, on its being laid 
before the King, his Majesty had been advised 
to consider it in that point of view, I felt it my 
duty, as one of his servants, to ask my Royal 
Master for permission to wait upon him, in 
order to explain my couduct. It was on 
Thursday, I believe, that I received the let- 
ter; but having some considerable busiuess 
to transact, it was not until Friday ; being 
still under the same conviction, that | took 
steps for the accomplishment of that purpose, 
letting it reach the ears of the Nuble Duke, 
that, in case 1 was permitted to have ap au- 
dience of his Majesty, uething could he fur- 
ther from my iutention than to blame the ad- 
vice that had been given, or make apy appeal 
to his Majesty against the recommendation 0! 
his chief Minister iu regard to myself. But 
when it was stated to his Majesty that | had 
written a letter with an intention that never 
actuated me; when I knew that in this leticr, 
which I had marked ‘* private and confides 
tial,” I, one of his Secretaries of State, )% 
tendered a formal and _ positive resignation “ 
my office, and that there was not one espre™ 
sion of thankfulness or gratitude to his “& 
jesty for all the favours I had received at 
hauds—when I knew, too, that there was »* 
one expression of regret for the neces? 
whieh bad induced me to withdraw from ! 
service—when | knew that there was »0'* 
word to indicate the existence of those fee!" 
which it becomes every Minister to mani 
towards his Sovereign oa retiring {rem -_ 
—I felt that if I did not ask the at” 
Duke for this opportunity to set my" 
right with bis Majesty, aud make © 
Sovereign a proper acknowledgment af ‘ 
dee f gratitude for the wawer™ 
p seuse of gra ; | must 
cenfidence he has reposed in me,— 


have apoences unworthy of it [cheers] — 
What I was then told “ae contribute 
strengthen my impression, that 1 shou 
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for ' | 
a nuble friend, then at the head of the Fo- 


reign Department, that the Noble Duke did 
not consider the matter as at au end: for my 
voble friend tgld me that the Noble Duke had 
caid L was a man of sense. [A laugh.) The 
House will forgive me for repeating these 
things, which | am obliged tostate in my own 
vindication. The Noble Duke, I was told, had 
said of me, “that I was a man of sense, and 
‘as such, well knew what should be done to 
“ set the whole matter right.” Now | can 
only say that this intimation was at least 
oracular; for unless { had been told at the 
same time by the Noble Duke, what he could 
scarcely expect me to ask him, namely, the 
course | was to follow—L was still as much jo 
the dark as ever. I was therefore obliged to 
be led by the little sense which the Noble 
Duke supposes me to possess; and falling 
back upon it for such assistance as it cau give 
me, it struck me, ou reflectiou, that the ex~ 
planations | had already given had exhausted 
ail my means of making myself more fully 
or clearly understood. J own that I did fur- 
ther state, that unless I was permitted to set 
myself right iu that quarter where I had so 
stroug an auxiety not to be misunderstood, and 
where | knew that up to the latest hour it was 
cousidered | had tendered an absolute and 
posit ve resignation, and persisted in not re- 
calling it, it did not eecur to me that by any 
otuer mode I could effect the purpose | desired 
—even if I could guess, which I could not, 
what further proceeding was intended on the 
part of the Noble Duke. I really could not 
conjecture what was intended by the blind 
suggestion that had been made tome. It is 
true! might have attempted to play a game 
of political blind man's buff, and I have not 
the slightest doubt that the lookers-on in the 
dress circles would have laughed very heartily 
st my awkward aud perhaps irretrievable 
tumbles, while I should still have found my- 
elf where | was. (Cheers and laughter.) At 
‘wat game | was not>going to play. In the 
course of Saturday evening—Sunday morning 
“rawilbg near, for it was after twelve o’ clock— 
wy Noble Friend the Foreign Secretary called 
ute, and stated that it was ot intended 
=— I should have the honour of that audience 
ith his Majesty which I bad solicited. {am 
> py to state that my Noble Friend had 
staat from the Noble Duke with another 
This maiotion also ; but he did not make it. 
nena forget the exact words, but the 
that ae 4 - 1 have since understood was, 
— wey oble Duke would only allow me 
cide whether I two o'clock ou Monday to de 

petition m4 would avail myself ui BIS pro, 
ional a i? which he should consider the 
pedieut bet /” If 1 could not find out the ex- 
to deem andl ae by that hour, I Was 
“ou, it must be de late. Such a communica 

of the amenidd admitted, did uot savour much 
N es of the Civil Service, (Cheers.) 


bad re peeved any answer to the request 





an audience of his Majesty. 1 was told by | vereign, I felt, therefore, driven to my only 
alternative—that of addressing the Duke of 


Wellington himself in such a letter as he 
could lay before the King, and to request him 
to lay it at his Majesty's feet. Accordingly, on 
my- Noble Friend leaving me, I wrote this 
letter, which was the last on my part:— 


“ Downing-street, 25th May, 1828. 

‘My pear Duke,—On Tuesday last I 
‘‘ wrote to the King, to solicit an audience. 
‘* His Majesty has not yet been pleased to 
‘* grant me this honour. In the expectation 
‘* (not unnatural for me to entertain in the 
‘« situation which I hold) of being afforded 
** an opportunity of waiting upon his Majesty, 
‘« | have deferred acknowledging your letter 
** of the 21st, which, passing by altogether all 
‘** that is stated in mine of the same date, you 
** conclude ia the following words: ‘I must, 
** therefore, consider the resignation of your 
‘*€ office as your own act, and not as mine.” I 
‘« will not revert to the full explanation which 
‘<] have already giveu you on this subject. 


© 


wn” 


** Not denying that my first letter might be 


* capable of the construction which you put 
‘upon it, I would ask you whether it would 
‘* be usual, after a construction has been 
‘* from the first moment explicitly disavowed, 
‘* to persist that it is the right one? It being, 
‘* however, the construction to which you ad- 
‘¢ here, | must assume, as you laid the letter 
‘‘ before his Majesty, that you advised his 
‘€ Majesty upon it, aud that his Majesty is, 
“* therefore, under the same misapprebension 
‘¢ as yourself of what 1 meant ; the more espe- 
*< cially, as I have no meaus of knowing whe- 
‘* ther any subsequent letters have been laid 
‘€ before his Majesty. It was for the purpose 
*‘ of setting right any erroneous impression 
** on the Royal mind, that I sought to be ad- 
** mitted, as soon as possible, into his Majes- 
‘‘ty’s presence, I wasthen, as I am still, 
** most avxious to assure his Majesty, that 
‘** nothing could have been further from my 
‘intention than that the letter in question 
‘* should have been at all submitted to his 
“* Majesty; to make known to his Majesty 
‘< the circumstances and feelings under which 
‘‘it had been written; to point out to him 
‘« that I had taken the precaution (usual be- 
‘tween Ministers in matters of a delicate and 
‘¢ confidential pature, when it is wished to 
keep the subject, as much as possible, con- 
fined to the respective parties) of marking 
“¢ the letter ‘ private and confidential ;’ that | 
‘© understood that this letter, so marked spe- 
‘¢ cially to guard its object, had been, without 
‘€ previous communication of any sort with 
‘« me, in respect to the transaction referred to, 
‘but not explained in the letter itself, laid 
‘* before his Majesty, as conveying to the foot 
‘of the Throne my positive resignation. I 
‘« should further have had to state to bis Ma- 
“* jesty the great pain aud concern which I 
“‘ felt at finding that a paper should have been 
** subinitted to his sty, and described to 


an 


‘ 


- 


a“ 7#* 


on 


oF permission to wait on my So-4“‘ him as conveying my resignation of the 
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Seals, in a form so unusual, and with a re- 
striction so unbecoming towards my Sove- 
reign as is implied in the words ‘ private | 
and confidential ;’ that in a necessity so | 
painful (had I felt such a necessity) as that 
of asking his Majesty’s permission to with- 
draw from his service, my first anxiety 
would have been to lay my reasons, ina 


‘ respectful, but direct, communication from 


myself at-his Majesty's feet ; but that, most 
certainly, in whatever mode conveyed, the 


‘uppermost feeling of my heart would have 
‘been to have accompanied it with those 


‘mode of doing what, for the reasons fully | 


expressions of dutiful attachment and re- 
spectful gratitude, which | owe to his Ma- 
jesty for the many and uniform proofs of 
confidence and kindness with which he has 
been graciously pleased to honour me since 
I have held the Seals of the Colonial De- 
partment. If 1 had been afforded an oppor- 
tunity of thus relieving myself from the 
painful position in which | stand towards 
his Majesty, I should then have entreated 
of his Majesty’s goodness and seuse of jus- 
tice to permit a letter, so improper for me 
to have written (if it could have been in my 
contemplation that it would have been laid 
before his Majesty as an act of resignation) 
to be withdrawn. Neither should I have 
concealed from his Majesty my regret, 
considering the trouble which has unfortu- 
nately occurred, both to his Majesty and his 
Government, that I had not taken a different 


stated in my letter of the 21st, [ found my- 
self bound in honour to do, so as to have 
prevented, perhaps, the misconception aris- 
ing out of my letter, written immediately 
after the debate. I have now stated to you 
frankly, and without reserve, the substance 
of all that | was anxious to submit to the 
King. I have done so in the full confidence 
that-you will do me the favour to lay this 
statement before his Majesty; and that I 


‘ may be allowed to implore of his Majesty 


that he will do me the justice to believe 
that, of all who have a right to prefer a 
claim to be admitted to bis Royal pre- 
sence, | am the last who, in a matter relat- 
ing to myself, would press that claim in a 
manner unpleasant to his Majesty’s wishes 
or inclinations, | bow to them with respect- 
ful deference; still retaining, however, a 
confidence, founded on the rectitude of my 
intentions, that, in being removed from his 
Majesty's service, | may be allowed the 
consolation of knowing that 1 have not been 
debarred from the privilege of my office in 
consequence of my having incurred his 
Mapesty’s personal displeasure. 
** Believe me, my dear Duke, 
** Yours, very sincerely, 
(Signed) “W. HUSKISSON,” 
“* His Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
** &e. de. &e,”” 


This letter was carried to Apsley House at 


five o'clock on Suinday, At half-past seven 


: 








To Wiitum Hosxtsson. 7) 


the same evening I received a letter from the 
Duke of Wellington, in which he expresses 
himself with a degree of courtesy and civility 
which I most cheerfully acknowledge. |t j, 
to this effect :-— 


** Received at 35 minutes past 7 p, y. 
** London, May 25, 1822, 
**My pear Huskisson—It is with great 
concern that [inform you that I have at last 
attended his Majesty, and have received hi, 
instructions respecting an arrangement to 
fill your office. I sincerely regret the loss 
of your valuable assistance in the arduous 

task in which I am engaged. 

** Believe me ever yours, most sincerely, 

(Signed) ** WELLINGTON, 
“* The Right Hon. W. Huskisson.”’ 


[Laughter.] The wording of this letter may 
appear to some gentlemen to require sume 
explanation from me. But they may spare 
me the trouble of giving it, when they remem- 
ber that a letter of mine, written at two o'clock 
in the morning, had been laid before his Ma- 
jesty almost within four hours after it reached 
the party to whom it was addressed in coufi- 
dence, and represented as a positive resigna- 
tion on my part. They may then possibly ask 
themselves, whence comes it, that after five 
days had been suffered to elapse, during which 
no further advice had been given to bis Ma- 
jesty as to filling the office, this sudden urgency 
proceeds that with such ‘* breathless haste” 
requires the nomination of my successor? !t 
for five days no act whatever had been done 
to fill that vacancy, though his Majesty was 
certainly advised that I had absolutely re- 
signed, whence arose the necessity, at the end 
of these five days, to fix'a particular hour ou 
the Monday to take some measure on the sub- 
ject? Having received this letter at half-past 
seven o’clock, J own I was surprised an hour 
afterwards tu receive from my Noble Friend, 
the Foreign Secretary, the very letter I had 
myself sent to the Duke of Wellington at five 
o'clock. It was sent back, unupeued, to my 
Noble Friend, and by him it was, unopenet, 
returned to me; and then I understood, from 
my name at the back of the letter, that it was 
sent through Lord Dudley, as the proper chan- 
nel. Jt is on account of this transaction, that 
I was obliged to mention the communication 
my Noble Friend did not make to me. My 
letter reached Apsley House at five o'clock ; 
but the impression on the mind of the Noble 
Duke Was, that the communication had bee? 
made to me in the morning, and therefore 4 
the time was past, he considered it had come 
too late: the clock had struck [cheers]. 0" 
obtaiuing this knowledge of the transaction", 
I wrote immediately to the Duke of Welling- 
tou, begging him to do me the honour to ope" 
the letter he had returned. My letter was © 
this effect :— 
“* Downing-strect, half-past 9 p.™-» 
‘© 25th May, 1628. ae 
“My pear Doxe,—Lord Dudley has )°* 
** sent to me, wnopened, my letter to 7°" 
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« which I forwarded to Apsley House about 
« five o'clock this afternoon. This letter was 
“written as soon as I was given to under- 
“stand by Lord Dudley, who called here 
‘after an interview with you this morning, 
‘that his Majesty had not signified any in- 
‘“teution of granting me the honour of an 


- 


“audience, No other mode, therefore, re-| 


‘maining open to me of conveying my sen- 
“timents to the King, I addressed myself to 
“you, for the purpose of bringing before his 
“ Majesty, in the shape of a written commu- 
‘nication, what Lam prevented from stating 
“to his Majesty in person. I feel confident 
“that you will not deny me this favour, and 
“you will be satisfied by the contents of my 
“letter (which | now return), that, in writing 
“it, nothing was further from my intention 
“than to attempt to intrude myself between 
‘you and the arrangements which, upon my 
‘‘removal from office (for such I have consi- 
* dered the result of our correspondence since 
“ your letter of the 2ist), you have received 


‘ jetter, communicating this fact, reached me 
‘about half-past seven this evening. | thank 
‘you for the information, and for the kind 
‘manner in which you advert to any feeble 
assistance which | may have been able to 
give to your Administration, as well as for 
‘ the expression of the concern with which you 


‘inether hands. Believe me to be, my dear 
Duke, ever yours, very sincerely, 


(Signed) *““ W. HUSKISSON.” 


The consequence was, that my former let- 
ter was opened, and the next morning it was 
laid before the King. My successor was then 
appointed, and the barrier being then re- 
moved,on Monday I had an audience of his 
Majesty. Of course my lips are sealed as to 
what then took place. 1 am not at liberty to 
‘tate what passed ; but I may say that | was 
received by his Majesty with a degree of con- 
lescension, so far exceeding what was due 
tveu to the services of a person infinitely more 
deserving than myself; his Majesty’s demea- 
kod was marked with so much personal 

‘eves, that 1 shall ever retain it in my me- 
Dot fee compauied with the deepest regret, 
act that I] am no longer in the service of 
ek master, but in regard to the manner iu 
while bd famile services were rewarded 
Mouda . his Royal confidence. On the 
lasted: received from the Duke of Wel- 
aa etter which closed the correspond- 

* 4 was to this purport :— 


“My “ London, May 26, 1828. 
¥ Ms Fs Huskisson—I have received 
“ther | Ms rof yesterday, accompanied by auo- 
.- which I hed som you, dated also yesterday, 
“the impr turned to Lord Dudiey, under 
* wit yap that i ought not to open it 
‘ circammstomen previous consent, under the 
‘| reegj Ag: that existed at the time that 
‘Kine sou 1 have laid both before the 
s+ AN answer I have only to repeat, 


‘ 
‘ 


‘have advised his Majesty to place my office | 











“* that I considered your letter of the 20th as 
‘* a formal tender of the resignation of your 
“office; and that the circumstance of its 
** heing marked ‘ private aud confidential,’ 
*‘ did not alter the character of the letter, 
‘or relieve me from the painful duty 
‘fof communicating its contents to his 
** Majesty, as 1 did in person. Your sub- 
‘sequent letters did not, according to my 
‘* understanding of them, convey any dis- 
*‘avowal of your intention to tender your 
** resignation. I laid them before his Majesty, 
** and my answers to them, and communicat- 
** ed to Lord Dudley that] haddone so, The 
** King informed me, I think on Wednesday 
** the 2lst, that you had desired to have au 
*€ audience of bis Majesty; and that he in- 
tended to receive you on the day but one 
after. I did not consider it my duty to ad- 
vise his Majesty to receive you at an earlier 
*‘ period. It is scarcely necessary for me to 
** observe, that your letter to me of the 20th 


ec 
‘ 
ce 


Lal 


_** was entirely your own act, and wholly un- 
“his Majesty's instructions to make. Your | 


‘ 


co 


expected by me. Ifthe letter was written 
hastily and inconsiderately, surely the natu- 
‘* ral course was for you to withdraw it alto- 
** gether, and thus relieve me from the posi- 
** tion in which, without any fault of mine, it 
had placed me—compelling me either to ac- 
** cept the resignation which it tendered, or 
‘ to solicit you to.continue to hold your office. 
‘* ‘This latter step was, in my opinion, calcu- 
‘*¢ lated to do me personally, and tothe King’s 
‘* Government, great disservice ; and it ap- 
** peared to me that the ouly mode by which 
** we could be extricated from the difficulty in 
‘* which your letter had placed us, was, that 
** the withdrawal of your letter should be your 
‘*¢ own spontaneous act, aud that it should be 
“* adopted without delay.—The interference of 
“his Majesty, pending our correspondence, 
*< would vot only have placed his ae ina 
‘¢ situation in which he ought not to be placed 
‘¢ in such a question, but it would have sub- 
‘jected me to the imputation that that in- 
“ terference had taken. place on my sug- 
** gestion, or with my connivance. I did not 
“¢ consider it my duty to advise his Majesty to 
‘* interfere in any manner whatever. His 
‘¢ Majesty informed me this day that he had 
“ written to you this morning, appointing an 
‘¢ audience in the course of the day. Believe 
‘*me, ever your’s, most arte 
(Signed) ** WELLINGTON. 

“ Rt. Hon. W. Huskisson.” 

I have already stated, Sir, that the last thing 
I looked for was, that my communication to 
the Duke should have been made known to 
his Majesty. What I wanted was, that a fair 
representation of what I had done should be 
laid before the King; but not that it should 
be assumed that I had sent in my- resignation, 
which never had been my intention. Perhaps, 
Sir, | ought to state. that I certainly did, in 
the course of the last year, bear rumours, 
which were sent about pretty freely, to this 
effect,—that I had withdrawn what some per- 
sons thought proper to calla resignation ; ard 
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this having given rise to many questions and 
comments, it came across my mind as a not 
unnatural surmise, that it might be expected 
in this instance that | should do what it had 
been said I did in that former one; namely, 
recal my resignation. Now, if it really were 
supposed that 1 should recal a resignation 
that | never made, this must involve a mis- 
coustruction as tu the intention of my letter, 


which I must profess myself unable to under- | 


stand; but how could it be supposed, if the 


resignation had actually been wade, that 1 | 


should wish to recal it, when, by so doing, | 
must have admitted, by implication at least, 
that the explanation which | had given had 
not been well fouaded, and have thus opeved 
myself tu those injurious suspicions which 
have been thrown out against me. If it bad 
been true that my letter was meant as a re- 
signation, | say atonce, and undisguisedly, 
that it would have been out of the question 
that | should have tendered any explanation 
afterwards, under such circumstances. Sir, 
1AM ADDRESSING AN ASSEMBLY OF 
HONOURABLE MEN; and I appeal to the 
gentlemen who hear me, whether, if such a 
meaping was intended to be conveyed iu my 
letter, they could suppose it possible that | 
should again have taken office (hear, hear]? 
If | had, what would have been said of me? 
What could have been said of me, but that | 
was a person no longer fit to bold a place in 
his Majesty’s Councils ? that 1 was a person 
unfit to approach my Sovereign as one with 
whom his Prime Minister might advise? If 
I had done so, could | have discharged the 
duties of that vath of advice which belonged 
to my oltice, or could I have discharged those 
other duties which belonged to the situation 
1 then held? | might, indeed, have continued 
to attend the sittings of the Cabinet; but to 
have gone there, | must have borne the con- 
scivusuess of my own nullity, the conscious- 
ness of my own degradation ; or, even if these 
could have been stifled, should | not have read 
iu language more intelligible than words—in 
the averted and suspicious looks of others— 
what that nullity aud that degradation ought 
before to have taught me [hear, bear, bear) ? 
If such had been my intention, | should then 
indeed have been fit ouly to be expelled from 
the circle in which | trust I have hu herto made 
myself useful, and ought to have been com- 
pelled to relinquish that office which bas now 
been taken from me, and which, as far as re- 
lates to personal feeling only, was of very lit- 
tle consequence to me, If, Sir, the power, the 
station, the rauk, and the emoluments of office 


ere gone, at least I have preserved, what I | 


trust | ever shall preserve, self-approbation 
and personal honour ; to which | hope | may 


sonal and political fricuds [cheers]. With 
such feelings, I shall covtinue to attend this 
House as ove of its members, with the desire 
of (usefully I will not sey, but of zealously, 
at least, ] can promise,) attending to those 
points which may be serviceable to the public, 
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and generally interesting to the welfare of t\y 
country [hear, hear}. The titles and privilero, 
that almit to such a course as this are, fortu- 
nately, in this country, not theexclusive rights 
of Ministers [hear, hear]. I can claim then 
by mv birthright asan Englisiman—not bein» 
a Catholic [excessive cheering] ; and in the 
jexercise of that birthright I will continue, ), 
my Parliamentary course, to endeavour to de- 
serve the approbation of my fellow-country- 
men [hear, hear]. 1! began, Sir, by stating 
‘and | have to apologiseto the House for the 
leugth to which I have digressed) that whey 
the Noble Duke made his commuuication ¢) 
me, I had not resigned, and it is not, there- 

fure, for me to account for the motives which 
-bave removed me from office; but this, how- 
ever, 1 will say, that when the Administration 
was formed some time ago by the Noble Duke 
now at the head of the Government, | con- 
sented, contrary to the advice of several of my 
Sriends, contrary to the judgment of many, to 
take a share in the affairs of the Government, 





| [The remainder of the Speech is omitted for 
waut of room, and will be concluded next 


week, } 


On Tuesday, I, being at work in my 
garden at Kensington, was called upon 
by a tradesman who had some business 
with me, and who had come from town. 
I asked him what news he had brouglit 
trom the infernal regions of smoke! 
“QO,” said he, * there is a deal of 
laughing at Huskisson.” * What about!” 
said 1; ** why,” said he, “ he made an 
explanation last wight in the House.” 
* Oh,” said I, ‘* and what did he say! 
He then told me that there was a great 
parcel of letters that had passed between 
him and the Duke of Wellingtos. 
“ Bat,” said J, “ are the letters pub- 
lished in the newspapers!” He told 
me they were, and then he proceeded 
to talk about particular passages and 
expressions. * But,” said I, I must 
“vo away to these men, or they will 
“ speil their work ; so tell me now, I" 
“afew words, the sam and substance 
“of the thing.” ‘ Why,” said he, 
‘then, the sum and substance of !t 's 
‘this: that Husxisson never expected 
that his resignation would be accepted 
of; but, when he found that it wa, 
went down upon his marrow-boves, 
and almost cried to tlie Duke to . 
him stay, and that the Duke woul 
not let bim stay ; aad that’s the whole 
“ of it,” 
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fatigued,” and that, in that state, you 
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Now, Rieut Hoxovrasie Wirw1aM | the ground of policy; for, notwithstand- 


Hvsxisson, let your friend Doctor 
Black, let Anna Brodie, let all the | 
stupid creatures of the broad sheet say 
what they will, this tradesman spoke 
the opinion of the whole country. There 


: ; ] 
way, possibly, have been meanness equal 


to vours at some time or other witnessed 
in the world, but I never witnessed 
meanness so great in my life-time. On 
the other hand, nothing could be more 
proper, nothing more dignified, nothing 
less unfair, than the conduct of the 
Duke, and this, think what you will of 
the matter, is the universal opinion. 

The miserable apology that you make 
for writing the first letter to the Duke, 
would hardly have been excusable in 
a sickly girl. You begin by observing, 
that, when you wrote the letter, you 
were not in “ strong health,” and that 
that health had been recently impaired by’ 
working for fifteen or six'een hours in 
a day, that you certainly were “* much 


* hastily wrote” the letter, Now, weak- 
ness of body generally produces gen- 
tleness of mind ; it has a mollitying effect 
rather than a stimulating one. A man 
weak in health and fatigued, at two 
o'clock in the morning, naturally thinks 
about getting to bed, and not dispatch. 
ing off vigorous letters, having a direct 
tendency to break up a Cabinet. So 
that, these pretences only show the im- 
possibility of finding a fair justification 

lor having written that letter. 
\ And now, what was that letter; what 
‘id itamounttot Yon say, and this is 
‘our great say, that yon did not mean 
it to contain a tender of your resigna- 
‘ion, and you say that Lorpv Duprey 
‘aw it in the same light; that it meant 
ho such thing, and that the Duke, wish- 
ing to get rid of you, eatched at it, as 
40 excuse for playing you foul. Your 
reported speech does not contain these 
‘ery words, but it contains words tanta- 
mount to them. Let us see, ihen, what 
the letier was, and under what circum- 
slances it was written, and at what 
me sent, Though, J will observe, by 
, Way, that, if the Duke had catched 





At it for the pu mentioned by you, 
he would have been fully justified 7 


ing the praises bestowed on you by the 
paltry and stupid broad sheet, the ships 
in the river hoisted their colours last 
Sunday, as an expression of joy for 
your expulsion from the ministry. You 
were not aware of this feeling amongst 
the people, and which feeling has been 
long entertained by a great majority of 
the nation. But let us see what the 
letter was. You begin by stating the 
nature of your vote with regard to the 
East Rettord question. The best way 
will be, however, to reduce the letter 
to distinct propositions. You say to 
the Duke this: that you have to inform 
him that you have given a vote on the 
East Retford question; that, to support 
your own consistency and personal 
character, you gave this vote; that, 
further, you owe it to the Duke, as the 
head of the ministry, to lose no time in 
affording him an opportunity of placing 
your office in other hands; and that 
this is the only means in your power of 
preventing injury to the King’s service. 
So that, in fact, you tell the Duke, who 
is at the head of the ministry, and who 
is at all times in immediate communi- 
cation with the King, that the King’s 
service must suffer if you remain in 
office. After this, what could the Duke 
do but take your resignation to the 
King! If he had required a personal 
interview with you, or if he had entered 
into a correspondence with you upon the 
subject, the conversation or the writing 
must have turned simply upon this 
point, namely, whether you could pox- 
sibly remain still in office without injury 
to the King’s service. You must have 
insisted that for you to remain in office 
would be injarious to the King’s service, 
and the Duke must have laboured to 
convince you that you might still remain 
in office without doing such injury. 

it is impossible to find words more 
plainly expressive of a resignation than 
ibose contained in this letter, Not only 
do you tender your resignation, but you 
give your reason, and that the most 
cogent in the world; namely, that to 
resign is the only means in your power 
of preventing injury to the King’s ser- 
vice; and to pretend that you did not 
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mean to resign, argues that you know 
not the meaning of your own words. 
But, if you did not mean to resign, how 
came you to tell Lory Dup.iey that it 
hecame you “ to offer to resign?” and 
vet it is very curious that, just after you 
had told him this, the Duke’s answer 
arrived; and then your Noble Friend, 
upon seeing the Duke’s letter, observed, 
* the Duke of Wellington has entirely 
mistaken your meaning.” What the 
devil! mistaken your meaning, when 
you had, but that very minute before, 
told Lorp Dun ey that you had offered 
to resign ? 

But here we are let in toa matter ol 
which the broad sheet appears to have 
taken no notice whatever, and at which 
you took especial care not even to hint. 
It was so lucky that Lory Duptry hap- 
pened to drop in upon you just while 
you were expecting the answer of the 
Duke ; and then it was so lucky that 
you should have just mentioned the sub- 


ject to him before the Duke’s answer 


came ; and then it was so natural that 
he should think the Duke had entirely 
mistaken your meaning, though you had 
told him but one minute before that you 
had offered to resign! This is all very 
curious ; and it is equally curious that 
Lorv Dvup.ey himself, Lorp Patmer- 
sron, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Lams, should 
all actually resign simultaneously with 
you. Why shouldthey resign? They 
had written no letters to the Duke : they 
might indeed be of opinion with you 
respecting the East Retford nonsense ; 
but you yourself say that that was no 
ground for resigning; and, therefore, 
why should they resign? They had not 
been in ill health; they alleged no ex- 
traordinary fatigue ; they had written no 
hasty letters accusing the main body of 
the ministry indirectly of inconsistency 
and want of personal character, and 
wishing to resign in order to prevent in- 
jury to the King’s service: therefore, 
again I say, why should they resign? It 
seems to me, that you meant to play off 
upon the Duke the same tricks that were 
played off upon Lorn Gopgricn My 
belief is, that you intended to put the 
Duke himself out; and that you sought 


an opportupity of making the effort. 


| 


| 





When, however, you found that your 
letter was gone to the King; that the 
Duke had taken you at your word; that 
it was what the French call a coup) 
manqué: that is to say, a missing of the 
mark ; when you found this, you at once 
became frightened ; and your fright was 
completed when your kind friend Lorp 
Duptery came back with the answer of 
the Duke: “ it is no mistake, it can be 
no mistake, and it shall be no mistake ;” 
when this answer came, surely there 
was enough for any man: no, there was 
not enough for you: even after the 
words *“ THERE SHALL BE NO 
MISTAKE,” you asked Lory Dvp- 
LEY to goto the Duke and to tell him 
the state of the case. Lorp Dupiey 
goes, and returns with an answer that 
the Duke persisted in viewing the letter 
as an absolute resignation. You have 
the meanness to write a letter to the 
Duke himself, and to say that you meant, 
by your first letter, that you were ready 
to resign, if he should think that the in- 
terests of His Majesty’s service would su!- 
fer by your remaining in office. What 
stupidity would this have been even if it 
had been your meaning ; but it was not 
your meaning, you said nothing at all 
about what he might think on the sub- 
ject: you talked only about what you 
yourself thought on the subject. You 
told him that consistency and personal 
character had demanded your vote on 
the East Retford affair; and then you 
told him that you were ready to resign 
as the only means of preventing injury 
tothe King’s service. You said nothing 
about his thinking; nor did you mean 
to relieve him from any embarrassmet! 
whatever. 

The truth is, the Duke clearly saw the 
intrigue that was going on; he saw yout 
blandishments with the “ /iberals.” He 
had had toomuch ex perience in the world, 
and too mnch to do in a service where 
coaxing inferiors is quite out of the i. 
tion, to parley with you for one singe 
moment, He will find it difficult enough 
to get along without you; but he clearly 
saw, that, with you, he could never have 
got along at all. As to the rest of the 
correspondence, it is all of a piece. a 
Duke’s conduct is straight and fair 
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dignified; yours every thing that is 
crooked and mean. He gave you time 
to repent; as you had begun dating by 
the hour, he ended in that way of dating 
or of intimating. He gave you to a 
certain hour, and you, not having re- 
pented by that hour, he stripped you of 
your place. Repented you had; but you 
had not expressed your repentance in 
plain words, The Duke had hinted to 
vou, or caused it to be hinted to you, 
that you might still withdraw your re- 
signation ; but, a little remnant of pride 
seems to have remained most inconve- 
nient ina case like this. There is no 
doubt that the Duke was anxious to get 
rid of you the moment he received your 
first letter; and a great fool he would 
have been if he had not been so anxious : 
for, he must have clearly perceived that 
he never could have peace with you in 
his Cabinet ; but it is as clear also, that | 
he did not seek the quarrel ; and that, if: 
you have lost your office, the fault has | 
been entirely you own. 

Some people may wonder, why you 
should have chosen to make this contes- 
sion, and to promulgate all the docu- 
ments so glaringly humiliating to your- | 
‘elf. Such persons forget, perhaps, that | 


there were TWO COPIES of all these 
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speech, where you, who have been a 
coadjutor with the whole series, from 
Pirr and Donpas down to Cannine ; 
who have assisted in every Act hostile 
to public liberty, make an effort to cause 
it to be believed, that there will now be 
a Government more aristocratical, more 
intolerant, and more o-ypressive, than any 
that we have ever known before. The 
talk of your birthright as an Englishman, 
your insinuations against those who go- 
vern Ministers, Kings, and Parliaments ; 
that is to say, against the aristocracy, of 
which you have been one of the most 
busy supporters during the whole of your 
political life, are contemptible beyond 
all description. Oh! no, attempt not to 
enter our ranks: we want no assistance 
like yours. ‘To hear you railing against 
the Holy Alliance, and to hear you ap- 
plauding the liberty of the press, and at 
the same time express your wish to coun- 
teract slavish doctrines: to hear all 
this from you, must excite amongst the 
people of all ranks and degrees, feelings 
of contempt such as it is impossible to 
describe. However, the bare reading of 
the correspondence is quite enough for 
any man ; the publication of the corres- 
pondence has been your own act: you 
have done justice upon yourself, and 


letters ; and that if you had not brought | with your own hands, you have avenged 
them out, somebody else-certainly would, | the injured reformers of whom you have 
in whieh case, the humiliation, would, if} always been amongst the bitterest of 
possible, be still greater. It was im os- | enemies, and whom you so grossly ca- 
sible to cause the secret to be kept. The | lumniated in your last speech at Liver- 
lncessant laughter produced in the House | pool. Of late years I have had many things 
at the reading of the several documents, |to rejoice at; but, at very few things 
and particularly those parts of them which | have I rejoiced more sincerely than I do 
cut you the deepest, is a clear proof of}at your fall. You have been a very 
the depth of your fall. Itis not a trip; | cunning man; a very smooth and fast- 
IS nota stumble; but it is a fair fall | sailing vessel; but at last you have en- 
°wn upon the belly, and with the nose | tered too close to the wind’s eye. 
rubbing up the ground. Your toad-! If you bad resigned upon any good 
rae: : Liverpool will now treat you as | ground : if, for instance, you had said, 
mr ~~ the stag that has been de- |‘ I will not remain in the Ministry un- 
wa of his powers. The “ Roman  “ less the army be discharged; and the 
a ATOR, and the «“ Roartne Rusu- |“ dead-weight list, and the sinecure and 
‘ will bellow forth upon you like‘ pension list, be rubbed out:” if such 


ulls, if you ever attempt to show your had been your ground of resigning, you 
gain, which, however, you| might have been a dangerous man even 
gine be much too cunning to|to the Duke; but you, alas! are a pen- 
tall the contemptible things in |sioner yourself, and your wife a coutin- 
end rld, the most contemptible is the | gent pensioner after you, if she outlive 

usion of this publication called your | you. You have been a pensioner seven- 
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and-twenty years, preity nearly one half] of laws which still governs France) was 
of your life-time ; you mean to be a pen-| a soldier, though he died at lastof a here. 
sioner for the remainder of your life ; ,ditary cancer. America and France 
and, therefore, your now beginning | have been governed chiefly by soldiers: 
to talk about the Holy Alliance, and} three-fourths of their ambassadors have 
against the Boroughmongers, will avail' been soldiers. We have been governed 


you nothing. 

Your complaint at not being permitted 
to see the King, is as groundless as are 
all the rest of your miserable wailings ; 
as to this particular too, the DuKr-!1- 
nister acted with the greatest propriety. 
What! you had been guilty of a piece 
of insolence towards the King himself, 
through his Minister; and was it likely 
that the Duke could suffer the King to be 
yestered with your meannesses, at which 
he himself had already been disgusted. 
You, having so high an office, it might 
have been harsh not to suffer you to see 
the King at all; but it was quite time 
enough to suffer this after your successor 
had been appointed. You got your 
audience at last; you were graciously 
received, and treated, as you boast, in 
the most kind and affectionate mamner. 
Kings are always excessively gracious 
to those who are just bundling out of 
place. 

During the course of your speech, 
there are several insinuations against 
what is called a military ministry ; and 
this is the general tone of the best public 
instructor of Mr. Brovenam, who, by- 
the-bye; has caused dreadful alarm 
amongst the reporthers, by his appear- 
ing to have a locked jaw; a dreadful 
malady in any case, but particularly 
dreadful in a case which deprives the 


“ reporthers” of a good third part of 
their employment. The instructor is’ 


trying the force of a cry against military 


ministers ; and is endeavouring to incul- | 


cate amongst the people a notion, that 
men who have been, or who are soldiers, 
are not fit to have any thing to do with 


by another profession. Prrr was a 
fawyer and carried the bag; Anpineroy 
was a lawyer and carried the bag too; 
GRENVILLE was & lawyer, though he 
never carried the bag; Perecrva. wasa 
lawyer and carried the bag ; Livenpoor. 
was a lawyer, but did not carry the bag; 
Cannine was a lawyer and did not 
carry the bag ; Vansirrart was a lawyer 
and carried the wal/e/, What you were, 
God only knows, but you commenced 
your career under Dunpas, and carried 
the bag; but the two men who, more 
than any other two, have governed us 
for the last thirty years, are the precious 
brace of Scorrs, Joun and Wiuuias, 
who have heen men of such singular 
prudence and piety, that from nearly the 
very smallest beginnings they have ar- 
rived at noble rank and princely wealth, 
while the nation has been contracting 
hundreds of millions of debt ; and while the 
mass of the people have been gradually 
descending from ease, innocence, and 
plenty, to unrequited toil, crime, and ball 
starvation. 

A government of soldiers may be, 
perhaps, bad enough, but can it do more 
than add 800,000,000 to the debt in the 
course of thirty years. . Without a 
ministry of soldiers, we have a law that 
‘makes it banishment for life for having 
said any thing to bring either House 
of Parliament into contempt. I del¥ 
the soldiers to surpass the lawyers 0 
this way, or in any other hostile to the 
liberties of the people. Soldiers can 
| cause sixty millions a year to be rais 
jin gold and silver, as easily as you Ca”. 
They can do away with the small notes 





state ufiairs, Now, the greatest states-| with as little difficulty, and they ©” 
man that has been known in our day, make bank-restrictions, and bring them 
and the very best civil ruler, was Wasa-! back again, and shelter themselves 


ireron; and theGaces, the Hows, the 
Cornwawutsesand the Crrytons found 
to their cost, and to our cost too, that 
Wasutretron wasa soldier. Munroe 
was a soldier; Jacxson is a soldier. 


BUONAPARTE (who formed the code 





under bills of indemnity, just as We 
as you, or any of the rest. Soldiers ¢*” 
cause the country bankers to discov" 
the farmer’s bills, and to stand ready t 
give gold for their five pound notes 
precisely as easily as you cau; 4 
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they can keep up prices with gold pay- 
% ments just as effectually as’ you and 


, band of lawyers, We know what 
has taken place; we know our 
present state; we are ready to set the 
jevil at defiance; you will, therefore, 


ministry. 

| perceive from a‘ reporth” of Tues- 
day night, that you were, decidedly 
in favour of a perseverance in the Small 
Note Bill. Pray stick to that, at any 
rate. I have not room here to make 
observations upon what was said in 
the debate upon this subject; but 
this is the matter of real importance ; 
this is what will touch the Duxe 
much more than anything that you 
can say or do. 1 conclude with observ- 
ing, that you seem to have been very 
decently abandoned. Nota soul appears 





8 “ . og 
es to have interested himself for you. Your 
Tar late Under-Secretary, Sranvry, said 
va nota word in your favour, though he 


spoke a little on the debate; and Mr. 
Broveuam, who had heard all your 
sorrowful explanation, uttered not a 
“ breath in the way either of justification 

* or compassion. Mr. Brovenam said 
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your letters in future in a Cabinet box, 
writing private and confidential, outside 
as well as inside, and despatching them 
off at ‘* two o'clock, a.m.” ‘“* Ités no 
mistake, it can be no mistake, and it 
SHALL be no mistake.” With these 


not terrify us by talking of a military; words sounded in your ears, I once more 


bid you farewell. 


Wn. COBBETT. 





TO 
SIR JAMES GRAHAM, BARONET. 


Descendant of John with the Bright 
Sword. 


Kensington, 4th June, 1828. 
Sir, 


Tue last time I had to address you, I 
had to complain of an out-of-doors pam- 
phlet of yours, proposing to rub out a 
third part of the national debt upon 
principles oiher than those of Norfolk 
Petition. 1 have now to address you in 
another sort of style, in consequence of a 
part of a ‘‘ reporthed” speech of Tues- 
day night, which part of speech was in 
the following words : 


and that he “derived great comfort from|  « He (Sir James Graham) admitted that he 
half "Seeing that the Noste Duke was supported the measure of the Right Honourable 
ng likeiy to continue at the head of our | Gentleman (Mr. Peel) in 1819. At that time 
“ Government, and that he saw a pledge | be was 4 young Member of the House, and 
be, “in the good d d f yielding to the authority of a departed friend, 
nore “the N 8 sense and prudence 01/7, whose opinions he then looked up—the tate 
ae _ ue Nosue Duxe, that measures would | Mr. Ricardo ; yielded, he repeated, to the au+ 
a be ag forward to satisfy the arity. of that friend, A rapr principle was, 
“ people, and mak , 17| that the difference of the standard value was 
that a 6 very a rigged 4 at to be estimated by the difference eel. the 
ving he a Ae hs “~* | market price and the mint price of gold. Ou 
ouse R that ‘ ASS. MBLY OF HONO-| that occasion he admitted, under the influence 
defy ABLE MEN,” which you had just of the weight of that opinion of his esteemed 
4 en addressing. friend, he did inadvertently, ill-advisedly, aud 
‘ And , unhappily, support that measure ; and he was 
y the Um hedge. dear Huskisson, as the quite prepared to acknowledge, ‘to a certain 
can a 5 Says, tare thee well. I wish thy | extent, his inconsistency in this respect; but 
‘ged Pension to cease with all convenient | be had no hesitation, when convinced of aw 
can. one but if it do not cease until the | 7", to retract it.” 
oles the of the year, | dare say I shall see} This is very good. Banine, the other 
can a fr A rt country seat,” for 1 have | night, Baaine the Loan-man, said that 
hem ws, in the neighbourhood who has|Ricarvo the Oracle was inerror. He 
alves him ony sot ivitation to go and see|was your “departed friend,”. too, was 
well call = if I go there, I will certainly |he, and led you into error, you being a 
scan “nd'see thee. JI should like very | young member of the House? And who 


bout wel ‘0 see what sort of ale you keep in 
» ae, and surely you might give 
tion mi i Tepayment of my contribu- 

jour pension. You will’ not send 








has got you out of error? Who has en- 
lightened you, Sir James ? You should 
have read the Register, instead of listen- 
ing to Ricarpo; and that would have 
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told you that the “ Oracle” was a fool. | you did poor Grory the other day. We 
I called him a fool at once, and did not} shall drink the Great Pret, the memo- 
take nine years to find out his folly —| ry of the oracle, Baring the Loan Maker 
“Havethey not Moses and the Prophets, "| the noble Lonp Grenvinxe, Sir Heyay 
says the Gospel, in answer to an apo-| Parnen, Pirr and all his successors 
logy for the perverse blasphemy of the | winding up with old George Rose, and 
Jews? And had you not the Register ; ‘not forgetting the bright youth, that has 
and what apology have you for having | just sent in a resignation, without know. 
acted inadvertently, unadvisedly, and ing it. To these toasts we will add. in 
unhappily in the support of Ricardo’s |“ solemn silence” and in the broades 
opinions? You had the Register, you | and most broken Scotch, which we can 


have the Register, and you read the 
Register ; and even at the moment you 
are acknowledging your past error, 
you are preparing to commit new 
error, and apparently for the pur- 


muster up, “ Aupem Sern,” who was 
the first parent of the system of cheap 
currency, from whom it descended to 
the illustrious in the right line, Pever 
| M‘Cuxtocu, whose health we shall drink 


pose of preventing the Register from | with one hand, while we scratch under the 
seeing its doctrines fulfilled. You are oxter, or arm-pit, with the other. From 
scheming a scheme, for continuing | Perer, we shall come to his pupil Lorp 
the circulation of small notes, and for; Howick, who contends that the nation 
perpetuating the paper system, Your _ loses one million two hundred thousand 
scheme will prove abortive; for that, poundsa year, by the use of metallic 
system must come down. I could tell money ; and that by substituting paper 
you, but | wont, why your argument} jin its stead, so much would be annually 
founded on the panic, when there was | saved. To these toasts suitable nun- 


nothing of paper-money under five- 
pound notes, and that therefore to take 
away the small paper-money is no 
protection against Panic; | could tell 
you, but | wont, why this argument is 
not worth a straw. I will let you find 
that out by experience; and I could tell 


the Cuancettor of the Excnequer | 


why his argument, founded on the cir- 
cumstance of there being no small notes 
in Lancashire and in London, is not 
worth the half of a straw. If the present 
law go into effect, wheat at forty shil- 


bers of cheers will be subjoined. exeep! 
in the case of Old Aunem, whose im 
mortal memory as the patriarch of this 
system shall be drank in silence most 
solemn, each guest having his two hands 
placed out upon the table, looking up 
‘towards the ceiling, and it shall be « 
forfeit for any one to show any thing 
but the whites of his eyes. 

Wu. COBBETI. 
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lings a quarter or less, will teach him in boards, 
his error, and if it do not go into effect, An AMICABLE DISCUSSION on = 
partic and barter will soon teach you | CHURCH of ENGLAND, and @n the °® 
your error. I have you fast in my | formation in general,—translated inh, 


NY | French of the ‘* Discussion Amicate,” 
pincers; there are no means of getting 
out, except through the fair and honest 
road of Norfolk Petition. You are for 
our having the grand feast of the 
Gridiron at once. You shall be invi- 
ted to it whenever we have it, and | 
hope you will not give us the slip as 


the Right Rev. Dr. Treverne, Bishop of 5! 
bourg, by the Rev. W. Ricumonpb. 

London :—Priuted for Josern Booker, “ 
New Bond-street ; and sold by Keating * 
Brown, Duke-street ; W. E. Andrews, bar” 
ter-house-court ; and by all other Book seller 
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